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NEWS AND NOTES 



THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 

The sessions of the National Council at Atlantic City, Wednesday 
and Thursday, March 2 and 3, were reasonably successful. The attend- 
ance the first day, in spite of the change of meeting place to the First 
Presbyterian Church, some two blocks off the Boardwalk, was quite 
satisfactory. The smaller attendance on Thursday, which was get- 
away-day, raises a serious doubt of the advisability of our holding 
sessions at the end of this week. Dr. Thomas W. Gosling, inspector 
of high schools for the state of Wisconsin and vice-president of the 
National Council, presided over both sessions. 

Wednesday afternoon the first topic considered was speech work. 
Mr. Kennington L. Thompson, of Public School No. 11, Jersey City, 
dealt with the topic "Speech Year." After a resum6 of the history of 
the speech movement from the appointment of the National Council 
speech committee in 1915 to the present, he urged as elements of our 
futvure policy, (i) a great development of our work in the elementary 
schools, because there habits are most easily formed and there all the 
children can be reached; (2) more frequent use of oral composition as 
an end in itself rather than as a mere preparation for writing; (3) the 
acceptance in each section of the country of the best speech of that 
section as a standard, and incidentally, more attention to the quality 
of the vowels, which largely determine the character of speech; (4) a 
definite attempt to improve the tone or voice quality of ordinary con- 
versational speech. Mr. Thompson outlined a course of speech study 
for elementary teachers as follows: 
Anatomy and physiology of the speech mechanism. 
Voice culture: production of sound and the importance of the use of the 

resonating chambers. 
Vowel valuation: the vowel gives the roundness, the beauty to the word. It 

is the vehicle of speech. 
We cannot therefore lay too much stress upon vowel valuation. 
Nasality and nasal twang: causes and correction. 
Phonetics: including breathing, vocalization, articulation, rhythm. 
Ear training: Awaken a language conscience in the minds of the children, so 

that they wiU recognize and resent an unpleasant voice or cluttered, 

negligent speech, as they do a shrill or raspy sound. 
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Stuttering: causes, symptoms, and methods of curing. 
The correction of speech defects is implied in this program. 

Finally, Mr. Thompson urged that in reobserving speech week we 
shall make it both a mountain top of inspiration and a coign of vantage 
from which to survey our past labors and estimate their success. 

Miss Henrietta Prentiss, of Hunter College, New York City, answered 
the question "What Matters in Speech?" Without minimizing the 
importance of enunciation, pronunciation, and voice quality, she laid 
primary stress upon the social attitude of the speaker. 

Mr. E. L. Miller, principal of the Northern High School in Detroit, 
brought before the audience "The Composition Teacher's Load" and 
suggested a definite procedure for lightening it. 

The paper on "The Administration of Tests," by Mr. C. C. Certain, 
assistant principal of the Northwestern High School, Detroit, which was 
scheduled for Thursday, was moved back to this program. It contained 
many valuable, concrete suggestions. 

The concluding paper of this rather long session was a brightly 
phrased discussion of "Humanism and the Teaching of English," by 
Professor Charles G. Osgood, of Princeton University. Pointing out 
that effective composition is usually, if not invariably, the result of 
(i) inspiration and (2) careful revision to make the form effective. 
Professor Osgood devoted himself almost entirely to the necessity of 
inspiration, and to the means of securing it. Effective teaching of 
literature ranks first among the English teacher's opportunities for 
stirring the intellectual life of the pupils. 

The opening paper on Thursday afternoon was a discussion by 
Miss Sarah E. Simons, of the Central High School, Washington, D.C., 
of "The English Teacher's Opportunities in the Junior High School." 
She set forth as the principal aims of English teaching in the junior 
high school: (i) to teach children how to study and to read; (2) to 
help them see the connection of their studies with life; (3) to hold them 
for the observance of what they have already been taught; and (4) to 
secure from them exact expression of their ideas. Looked at from a 
different angle, these aims may be said to be the creation of a desire 
to know and to do, and the arousal of a compelling sense of responsi- 
bility. Miss Simons' paper then gave a rather complete summary of 
the means at hand for carrying out these aims. Supervised study, 
thoroughly motivated composition work, with a minimum of grammar 
well taught and discriminatingly applied, dictionary work, and spelling 
— all these are the proper activities of the composition workshop. The 
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reading club, on the other hand, is to train for the use of leisure time. 
It will emphasize training in silent reading and the oral reading, especially 
of dramatic and poetic material. 

The paper by John L. Haney, president of the Central High School 
in Philadelphia, on "Standardization in English" was a plea for the 
individual teacher's freedom to use any and all materials and methods 
to meet the needs of his particular class. This will be real liberty and 
not license only if the teachers carefully study their problems and 
exchange the results of their experiments. 

Max J. Herzberg, Central High School, Newark, New Jersey, closed 
the session with a pointed appeal for full credit by the colleges for all 
English work done in the secondary school, even up to four units. At 
present the colleges give but three imits of credit, although they admit 
that the high schools should insist upon four years of training in English. 



COUNCIL COMMITTEES 

In an organization of the character of the National Council of 
Teachers of English much of the work must actually be done through 
committees. The Executive Committee of the National Council has just 
reconstituted two committees as follows: 

THE COMMITTEE ON PLAYS 

Clarence Stratton, Central High School, St. Louis, Missouri, chair- 
man; Mrs. E. R. Walton, Central High School, Washington, D.C.; 
A. M. Drummond, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; O. B. Sperlin, 
Stadium High School, Tacoma, Washington; F. H. Koch, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina; Mrs. May Davisr 
Moore, 1018 Grayson St., San Antonio, Texas; Ward H. Green, Central 
High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Gertrude Johnson, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; Frank G. Tompkins, Central High 
School, Detroit, Michigan; Jessie E. Tharp, 2002 General Pershing St., 
New Orleans, Louisana; Olive Ely Hart, S. Philadelphia Girls' High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE ENGLISH 

Hardin Craig, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, chairman; 
Frank Aydelotte, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Stuart P. Sherman, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois; Charles Sears Baldwin, Columbia University, New York City; 
Richard Rice, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts; R. W. 
Pence, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana; Frederick M. Padel- 
ford, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington; Lincoln R. Gibbs, 
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University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Vernon P. Squires, 
University of North Dakota, University, North Dakota; Edwin Green- 
law, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

It is hoped that the personnel of the Committee on Hoine Reading, 
which is to undertake to bring down to date the popular National Coun- 
cil Home Reading List can be announced in the Journal for June. 



LOOKING TOWARD NATIONAL AMERICAN SPEECH WEEK 
NOVEMBER 6-12, 1921 

The National Federation of Women's Clubs has announced recently 
the organization of a subcommittee of the Committee on Apphed 
Education, to be known as the Committee on American Speech, with 
Mrs. Katherine Knowles Robbins of Chicago as chairman. The Federa- 
tion will also observe speech week next November. 

Some authors who have promised aid in furthering the speech move- 
ment are Richard Burton, Elizabeth Woodbridge, Percy Bojniton, 
Stuart Walker. Publications that will aid: Bulletin of the Illinois 
Association of Teachers of English, Leaflet of the New England Association 
of Teachers of English, the Literary Digest, the Atlantic Monthly. 

All the counties of Minnesota have had, through Miss Ada Grandy's 
efforts, announcements and suggestions with reference to the next 
national observance. The Eastern Kentucky Normal School, through 
its class in methods, hopes to prepare a manual which the state will use 
in the observance of speech week. 

Several letters have come recently to the secretary regarding plans 
under way for the better organization of oral English in the high school. 
In time we shall certainly have valuable suggestions to pass on regarding 
this most important problem of the speech movement. 

Members of the American Speech Committee for 1920-21 are as 
follows: 
Advisers — 

Fred N. Scott, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
James F. Hosic, Colimibia University, New York City; Mrs. Katherine 
Knowles Robbins, 410 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. John 
Jay Chapman, Barrington-on-Hudson, New York City; John M. Clapp, 
20 Vesey St., New York City; W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Normal 
CoUege, Chicago, Illinois. 
Members — 

Thomas Warren Gosling, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin, chairman; Katherine Jewell Everts, 320 Prospect 
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Ave., New Haven, Connecticut; George P. Krapp, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City; Franklin H. Sargent, 133 W. 56th St., New York 
City; Joseph S. Gaylord, State Normal School, Winona, Minnesota; 
Kennington Thompson, Public School No. 27, Jersey City, New Jersey; 
Edith Erskine, Blackstone Branch, Public Library, Chicago, Illinois; 
Claudia E. Crimipton, Northwestern High School, Detroit, Michigan, 
Secretary. 

Announcements of specific plans will be made in the June issue of 
the English Journal. 



THE ASSOCIATIONS 

OUR ONTARIO COLLEAGUES 

The Enghsh and History Section of the Ontario Educational Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in the University of Toronto, March 29 
and 30. On Tuesday morning Miss K. Stewart, of Humberside Col- 
legiate Institute, Toronto, gave an interesting account of an experiment 
in co-operation between the high school and pubUc library. It was a 
complete success in arousing among the pupils an interest in books, 
which was continued after they left school. Miss Stewart urged that 
in Ontario teachers of English strive to develop high-school departments 
in the local public libraries rather than attempt to build up complete 
high-school libraries within the schools. 

On Wednesday morning Professor J. L. Morison, of Queen's Univer- 
sity, deUvered a brilliant address on "Books." He claimed that the 
average yoimg Canadian today cares nothing for books. His experience 
during the war proved to him that books were the last line of defense 
of civilization, and the hope for the futiure. The disuse of the Bible 
today was a disaster to education. "We are ceasing to be literate 
because we are ceasing to study our Bibles," he said. Organized 
pleasure — the automobile and the movies — were challenging the reading 
of books. The garage had displaced the library, and golf clubs had taken 
the place of books. He emphasized the value of the public library 
as the chief weapon at the disposal of the school in war against ignorance. 
The universities, too, in their extension work should co-operate and not 
appear as rival tradesmen seeking customers. 

Professor O. J. Stevenson, of the Guelph Agricultural College, in 
his plea for further organization of English teachers praised the work 
of the National Council of Teachers of English. He had attended 
several of its meetings and had found the programs helpful and practical. 
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He attacked the present system of giving exclusive attention to a few 
English authors and advocated a study of Canadian Uteratiure. 

On both days there was considerable discussion of the proposed 
changes in the high-school curriculum. At the present time the uni- 
versities require for matriculation the intensive study of one play of 
Shakespeare and of select poems of Wordsworth, Tennyson, Coleridge, 
Browning, and Arnold and also the reading at home of four books for 
supplementary reading. The changes proposed provide for intensive 
study of one play of Shakespeare and extensive study of (i) a selection 
of short poems, amounting to some three thousand lines; (2) two or 
three longer poems, amounting to about two thousand lines; and (3) a 
selected novel. The provisions for supplementary reading at home are 
to remain as at present. The section approved, on the whole, of the 
proposed changes as tending to give greater variety to the English work. 



OREGON ENTERPRISE 

The Oregon Council of English Teachers is imdertaking a program 
for the year designed to further the better-speech movement in America. 
The members of the council believe that the success of this movement 
depends upon a broadened understanding of the desired results of 
instruction in English. The first step, therefore, in the proposed program 
is a campaign for membership among teachers of other snbjects than English, 
and particularly among teachers in the elementary schools. The slogan 
of the council is "Every teacher an English teacher." 

A minor aim is to arouse the interest of patrons of education in the 
better-speech campaign. The plan is to ask certain prominent women's 
organizations to consider the matter, and to invite members of school 
boards and other prominent patrons to join the Oregon Council of 
English Teachers. 

A program in research into the needs and desired results of instruc- 
tion in English is the ultimate purpose of the council. The plans for 
the investigation are not yet completed. 



DRAMA LEAGUE INSTITUTE 

The Drama League of America will hold its second institute in 
Chicago this summer, August 15-27. The institute last year was a 
tremendous success, giving instruction to pupils from eighteen different 
states. 

The course this year will include pageantry, drama in the high 
school, drama for children, the establishment and operation of a little 
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theater, dancing and rhythm, costuming and make-up, puppets and 
pantomime, stage craft, drama in the church and Simday school, drama 
activities for employees, and kindred subjects. 

The roster of instructors includes Dugald Walker, who staged the 
magnificent pageant given before Cardinal Mercier, Mr. Theodore 
Ballou Hinckley, present editor of The Drama, Linwood Taf t, authority 
on community drama and pageants, and Miss Gladys M. Wheat, who 
will give the course in costuming. 

More detailed information may be obtained by addressing: The 
Registrar, Drama League Institute, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Dl. 



THE PERIODICALS 

AN ENGLISH FORM TKST 

A significant addition to the Uterature of essentials in English is 
made by Professor Thomas H. Briggs in the Teachers College Record for 
January. He reports an "English Form Test," made up of twenty 
sentences, printed without some of the necessary capital letters, commas, 
apostrophes, and end punctuation. The pupil to be tested is expected 
to read over each group of words so as to get the meaning. He is then 
to make the necessary corrections. The test has been standardized in 
two parts of equal difl&culty and is claimed to have a high degree of 
reliabihty. For convenience of scoring a stencil is provided. If this 
new test helps along the movement to separate mechanical elements 
from others in the grading of Enghsh composition — as it undoubtedly 
will, to say nothing of the economy it provides — all teachers of Enghsh 
will be grateful. 

NEW ENGLAND CULTURE PAST AND PRESENT 

Professor Richard Burton is the author of a short article in the 
Bookman for March on the alleged culture of New England. His 
point is that the culture of New England, taken as a whole, is traditional 
rather than actual. The elder group of great writers has passed away 
and only in the centers, particularly in the suburbs of Boston, are com- 
munities to be foxmd comparable in their taste and discrimination with 
those of a century ago. When Henry Ward Beecher, Wendell Phillips, 
and Emerson went about speaking to the tiniest country villages, the 
inhabitants were probably keener for the things of the spirit. Professor 
Burton is mildly humorous in poking fun at the evidences of a 
mood of self-sufficiency which trades on memories and has next to nothing to 
back them up. To take yourself seriously becomes all the more a duty when 
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there is so little to take Nevertheless, it is high time that the notion 

that she reigns supreme in matters intellectual and aesthetic be exploded with 
a bang so loud as to be heard even in Boston. 

THE PROJECT METHOD IN COMPOSITION 

The account of "The Project Method" given by George Starr 
Lasher in the Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English 
for April is one of the best that have appeared. His subtitle, " Giving 
a Purpose to English Composition," indicates the direction of his 
emphasis. Defining project, after Kilpa trick, as "a unit of purposeful 
activity," he goes on to show the advantages of pupil purposing, pupil 
planning, pupil execution, pupil judgment of results. The excellent 
examples from experience to which he devotes the latter half of his 
space suggest some ways of solving the teacher's most diflScult problem, 
the arousal of the purpose. 

The March issue of the English Leaflet (New England Association) 
has as its main article "The Public Assembly as an Aid to the Teaching 
of English." This is nothing other than an account of school assemblies 
managed by the pupils through the English-class organizations. Pro- 
jects again, scores of them, even if that term is not used! 

Incidentally we should note that the New England Association, in 
connection with the celebration of its twentieth birthday — a justifiedly 
joyous jubilee^devoted a whole morning to the project method. 

MORE STUNTS IN ENGLISH 

The many readers of the English Journal who greatly enjoyed 
Professor Louise Pound's article on "Stunts in Language" will be 
interested in her brief report of "The Jocularizing of French Words and 
Phrases in Present-Day American Speech," which opens Part III of 
Volume V of Dialect Notes. 

A REAL IDEA PETRIFIED 

Sherwin Cody presents in Education for March what he terms "A 
New Message on the Teaching of Business English." The chief point of 
his article is the recommendation that we use definite tests, preferably 
Cody tests, to determine for ourselves and for our pupils just what it is 
they do not know and that then we set about to teach very clearly and 
to drill very thoroughly on these particular weaknesses. This, he 
insists, in his own experience has furnished ample motivation for very 
intensive study of spelling, grammar, punctuation, and the like. If the 
continued administration of such tests will furnish such motivation, it 
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certainly is an economical practice, because it does reveal exactly where 
further work is needed. The method is much more applicable to the 
high school than to the grades, where the facts are being presented for 
the first time. 

OUR SCHOOLS AND WAR 

William Heard Kilpatrick takes for his topic in the Educational 
Review for March, "Our Schools and War." Of course he assumes that 
the schools should exert every legitimate effort to put an end to war. 
He names several convictions which teacher-training institutions should 
endeavor by an impartial presentation of the facts to develop in the 
teachers to be: (i) that wars are not inevitable; (2) that social integra- 
tion — that is, the constant combination of smaller groups into larger 
ones — is an inevitable progression; (3) that the notion of a final absolute 
and exclusive national sovereignty is unworkable; (4) that competitive 
armaments are futile; (5) that interested parties frequently use news- 
papers for unfair propaganda; (6) that military training in secondary 
schools is poor physical education and even worse moral nurture; 
(7) that the causes of the world-war lay in a vicious world-policy, of 
which Germany gave only the worst specimen. Teachers with these 
conceptions will then be able to present the facts of history and social 
life so that pupils will see for themselves the awfulness of war, its avoida- 
bility, the constant tendency of the world to become one whole, the 
impossibiUty and the moral evil of an unlimited national sovereignty, 
and the desirability of a liberal colonial policy in which the dependencies 
are not thought of as possessions. The teachers will strive to build up 
ideals of fair play, unselfishness, co-operation, and the use of arbitration 
to settle disputes. They will arouse, so far as they can, an interest in 
foreign relationships and a world-mindedness which is a new thing for 
us on this side of the water. "Democracy's schools must avoid partisan 
propagandism, but they must undertake this great work for a wider 
democracy." 



